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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


I have just received a copy of the annual report 
for 1902 issued by the S. P. C. A. of Erie county, 
New York, and find it interesting. The headquar- 
ters of this society are in Buffalo, and the stock 
yards in East Buffalo rank among the largest in the 
world. One agent of this society is kept very busy 
there watching the loading and unloading of the 
cattle trains, seeing that the injured are quickly 
killed, and that the cattle are properly cared for. 
The secretary writes: ‘The crying need is to find 
some means of feeding the young calves which, 
taken young from their mothers, do not know how 
to eat hay or even to drink. If some means could 
be found to feed these suffering little creatures who 
are sometimes forty-eight hours in transit before 
they are killed for veal, it would be a great mercy. 
Much annoyance has been caused by certain rail- 
roads trying to detain animals in the cars longer 
Frequent letters of 


warning have improved matters, but at the same 


than the time allowed by law. 


time this abuse is not entirely corrected..’ 


In connection with this report I cannot refrain 
from some comment, although what I write might 
more properly come under the heading What In- 
humane Workers are Doing. © The fact that on 
all lines of railroads where cattle are shipped the 
cattle are carried beyond the points where they 
should be unshipped for rest, water and food, is 
known to be true. The fact also that cattle, 
horses and calves arrive at the end of their jour- 
neys in wretched shape and sometimes dying or 
dead is also true; yet instead of taking vigorous 
means to prevent these cruelties there actually has 
been an attempt made to legalize such treatment 
of animals by getting an act passed allowing cattle 
to be carried forty hours instead of twenty-eight. 
Many of the cattle men declare this to be a cruel 
in 1878 pre- 
scribed twenty-eight hours as the limit for a jour- 


‘camendment” to the act which 
ney without unloading and caring for the animals 
shipped. It is not only cruel but exceedingly un- 
hygienic, and like all other cruelties will bring 
punishment to the guilty and ‘the innocent—to all 


who eat the fevered, diseased flesh of such animals. 


There seem to be reasons pressing upon us from 
every side to stop the flesh-eating habit. When on 
a visit in the country I drove about a large farm 
where calves were raised to send to-market. I 
went into a long, dark barn, and tied up against 
the wall with so short ropes that they could not 
move excepting to get up and lie down, were fif- 
teen or twenty of the most beautiful little calves I 
ever saw. ‘They all turned their large, soft eyes 
at us as we entered. Some made a gentle, plain- 
tive appeal; one poor little thing tried to frisk but 
Outside were 


large green fields and pastures, and I turned in 


could not, the rope being too short. 


surprise to the farmer, asking him why on such a 
beautiful day these little creatures were tied up 
closely in a dark barn with hardly room to stir. 
He replied that he never put them out of doors. I 
could not believe him at first. I said, ‘*You don’t 
mean that these calves are kept tied up against this 
wall day and night until they are killed?” He 
said, ‘*Yes; if I let them out in the field they 
would run their flesh off and not be fat enough for © 
market.” I looked at him a few seconds in silence. 
Then I said, ‘‘If that is so, I will never eat, or 
order for my family, any veal again as long as I 
live.”” That was several years ago, and I have kept 
my word. I fancy that if we could see and realize 
one half the horrors of cattle raising, transporta- 
tion and slaughter, very few of us would touch 


a morsel of meat of any kind again. 


Another point in the Erie county report which 
interested me was in regard to the misery of horses 
on slippery streets, and as I have heard so many com- 
plaints during this winter about Boston streets and 
the great number of fallen horses, I wondered if 
this suggestion is practicable. Mr. Theodore 
Richmond was appointed chairman of a committee 
to see what could be done and was informed that 
the German Rock Asphalt Company owned.a sand — 
wagon that could distribute sand on slippery pave- 
ments, and by means of a sprinkler one wagon load 
of sand could cover three miles of pavement eight 
feet wide. Whycould not this be tried in Boston? 


Looking over a report of the Temporary Home 
for Lost and Starving Dogs, Battersea Park road, 
South Lambeth, London, it seems to bring it closer 
in touch with our Animal Rescue League to see 
the name of Mrs. Florence Suckling, who has 
shown such interest in our work, and who sub- 
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scribes for this paper, among the names of the 
prominent speakers at their annual meeting. The 
report contains many interesting and instructive 
passages in the various speeches made at the meet- 
ing. I find by reading these speeches that many 
of their experiences are like ours at the League. 
For example, untrustworthy persons, who yet ap- 
pear very plausible, come to get dogs, and in re- 
gard to this trouble John Colam, Esq., said: ‘¢The 
secretary has a good idea of the kind of men who 
come to buy dogs for companionship; he notes 
the absence of sentiment as a bad sign. Every 
purchaser is asked certain questions, the answers 
to which always afford some clew more or less 
satisfactory to his intentions.” If the secretary, 
who is always on the alert, thinks there is some- 
thing questionable about the character of the buyer, 
he sends word to an officer and requests him to 
follow up the man and see if he lives at the place 
given as his address. We have had several such 
surprising experiences at the Animal Rescue 
League and we believe too much care cannot be 
_ taken in giving away animals. 


In a previous issue of this paper I gave a brief 
account of the lethal chamber of the Battersea 
Home, in which a narcotic vapor is used, con- 
sidered entirely painless. In regard to this method 
Dr. Richardson, inventor of the lethal apparatus, 
says: **The mode of death to which the animals 
are subjected is by anzsthesia, not by suffocation 
or asphyxia. Physiologically there is a distinctive 
difference between these modes of death. Death 
by anesthesia is typically represented in death by 
chloroform; death by asphyxia is typically repre- 
sented in drowning and strangulation. The anes- 
thetic is certainly proved to be painless, for in -ac- 
cidents from chloroform that have proved all but 
fatal in the human subject we know on the evi- 
dence of the persons who have passed through the 
danger that there is no sense of suffering up to the 
extremest approach to death, and as we cannot 
suppose the lower animals more susceptible to pain 
than the highest animal, man, we must consider 
the death absolutely free from pain.” 


Sir Benjamin Richardson invented a small lethal 
chamber for convenient use when only one or two 
dogs are to be put to sleep in which ‘‘a pungent 
_ atmosphere of narcotic vapor is produced by the 
fumes of boiling chloroform. Sleep by this means 


is induced within a minute, and death in the sleep 
is usually complete within three minutes.” Cya- 
nide of potassium they consider far more painful. 


The country branch of the Battersea Home is 
in Hackbridge, Surrey, eight and one half miles 
from London. This is an ideal country home for 
dogs, as one may judge from photographs of the 
place, one of which is reproduced on the title-page 
of this number, but the very natural objection has 
already been made to it that being so far from the 
city comparatively few visitors go to see and to se- 
lect dogs. Inthe last report one of the speakers, 
alluding to this drawback, suggests a show room 
in the city to which the dogs, a few at a time, can 
be carried for sale. This would involve a consid- 
erable expense, however; and another suggestion 
was that attempts to get more visitors might be 
made by means of garden parties at Hackbridge. 


The Battersea Home can accommodate about 
500 dogs at one time; 17,258 were placed in the 
lethal chamber in the year 1901 and their bodies 
reduced to ashes in the crematorium, which has 
been a complete success; 2,476 were sold,'1,563 
claimed and 529 sent to the country home. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Ms 


Haroun-zal-Raschid 
STORIES FROM THE RANCH. BY Z. A. WILLARD. 


INO. 


A more stately and dignified gander never lived, 
and because he had so many wives and kept them 
in such admirable order we called him after the 
greatest of the Arabian sultans, Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid. While affable and condescending to the rest 
of his harem he was the personification of tender- 
ness and amiability towards the great white goose, 
his truly married wife, the apple of his eye, the 
light of his harem. Certainly they were always 
together. He never presumed to eat till she was 
satisfied. He selected the warm damp spots near 
the pond, where they sat side by side laughing and 
talking. She being a famous gossip would relate 
choice bits of scandal about the goings on of the 
other geese, whom she held in decided contempt, 
while he would shake his sides with delight at the 
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narration. Then would he guide her to where 
grew the choicest water cress and look on with 
pensive joy while she filled herself full, for she 
had a healthy appetite and no false modesty con- 
cerning it. : 

This was Eden: before the fall. I have some- 
times wondered whether under temptation the 


male or female is the weaker, but I fancy, given 


“THEY SAT SIDE BY SIDE.” 


the attraction and the opportunity, it makes but 
little difference. In this case when the serpent 
entered the female yielded, and it was so in the 
_ beginning. | 

This was the way of it. One day in the early 
fall when the migratory winged things were wend- 
ing their way south, there dropped into our pond 
a mallard, a real mallard drake. He might have 
been young, or he might have been tired out, or 
he might have been attracted, but however it 
might have been he lighted in the pond. 

Now it is by no means uncommon for ducks of 
many kinds to drop into the pond, rest and refresh 
themselves, and fly away again, but the mallard 
was different; he sailed up and down the pond 
and circled round it and exhibited himself to the 
admiring ranchers and the attentive geese from 
every point of view. Iam sure he knew that he 
was handsome — handsome, did I say? He was 
a prince among mallards and we named him at 


_ versation. 


once Saladin. 
emerald green, glittering in the sunlight as if pow- 
dered with diamond dust. Half way down his 
neck was a narrow white circle looking like a 
dainty satin ribbon, witha little bow in front. His 
breast was a rich red brown, shading under the 
wings and breast to pearl. His wings were brown, 
with a green stripe, and the edges of the feathers 
snow white. He had a short, pointed black tail 
with two curled green feathers turning upward. 


The feathers of his head were 


Every feather on his body was iridescent, and in — . 


all‘eyes he was a thing of beauty. : . 

So at any rate thought the great white goose, 
for after a few whispered words to Haroun, her 
husband, she slipped gently into the water and 
sailed up to the handsome stranger with hospitality 
written on every motion. Back and forth over 
the pond sailed the pair in deep and earnest con- 
He was urging her to abandon the 
ranch and its stupid people and go with him to the 


_ enchanted regions of Florida, where in the ever- 


glades, away from the haunts of men, they could 
revel in a climate unequaled in the world,—placid 
lakes embowered in giant live oaks, fish of every 


variety for the catching,—and they could bathe in 


the “fountain of perpetual youth,” sought by De 
Soto and not found. You see he had been read- 
ing Florida hotel advertisements and was posted. 

Was ever a female deaf to the allurements of 


beauty and eloquence? Possibly, but not the Light — | 


of the Harem; she lent an attentive ear, and would 


have gone then and there, but alack and well-a- 
day! she had to confess that with the best of in- 


clination she was really too fat to fly. So she said 


if so elegant and aristocratic a bird as the mallard 
could and did feel attracted to her, why could he 
not enjoy her society here in the pond and not go 
away at all?— to which he assented and stayed. 


Then they rubbed their bills together and shouted — 


aloud vows of constancy, while the other geese 
nudged each other and quacked low quacks of 
scorn, for it is ever thus that the favorite is hated 
by her harem sisters. 3 

Now this was all very pretty, even idyllic, and 
to the onlooker a picture ever to be remembered, 
but not so to Haroun-al-Raschid, who was at first 
surprised, then astonished, then indignant, then 
wrathful, and at last downright jealous. He 
called out to his faithless spouse to come back and 


send that tramp of a duck about his business. 


Whereat she called him a baldheaded old idiot 
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and adviséd him to buy a bottle of the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters’ hair restorer. 

Now this wasn’t pretty or polite, and it filled 
the vials of Haroun’s wrath full to overflowing, so 
that he plunged into the water intent on scatter- 
ing the feathers of that mallard all over the adja- 
cent country. But the mallard didn’t want to be 
scattered and he didn’t care to fight, so he met the 
irate gander’s rush by a quick twist to right or 
left, and when Haroun came too near he dived 
under him and came up ten yards away, calm and 
unruffied, while Haroun stared wildly round, won- 
dering what had become of him. So the fight, if 
so it might be called, continued till the gander was 
all out of breath, climbed out on the bank and sat 
gloomily down with the added irritation of the 
jeers of his harem. 

Then the mallard and his fond and affectionate 
goose came also out of the water and sat down, 
cuddled close together within two. feet of the irate 
gander. This was too much for human endurance, 
and the gander rose up in his wrath and made a 
_ dash at his rival, who slid into the water as quick 
and as silent as the flight of a dragon fly, while the 
gander with a mighty splash stumbled after, intent 
on wringing the neck of the disturber of his do- 
mestic peace. But Saladin suddenly rose in the 
middle of the pond as unruffled as the sky above, 
and Haroun waded ashore, uttering threats, while 
the harem again cackled gleefully. Yielding to the 
entreaties of the Starry-Eyed, the Bright Jewel of 
Ind (these were their terms of affection among 
many others) consented to remain all winter and 
did, thereby causing Haroun to permanently adopt 
Jealousy the Green-Eyed. The two were never 
seen a yard apart, and under the Great White 
Queen’s protection Saladin came up to be fed at 
meal times and his lines seemed to have fallen in 
pleasant places. 

Saladin became the great show of the ranch, 
and parties came from far Dogtown, Squaw Gulch, 
Jackass Hill and Angels to see and admire. The 
_ providing of extempore luncheons seemed to de- 
volve upon the ranch in its well-known hospitality, 
such was the appreciation of a generous public. 
So things went on till early spring, when one morn- 
ing when the ranch sat at breakfast an alarm was 
sounded that something strange was happening 
on the pond. The platter and the cup were de- 
serted, and the excited members rushed out to see. 
The sight their eyes rested on may be seen once 


‘in a lifetime but never twice. 


‘little unexpected treat. 


The pond was lit- 
erally covered with mallards. <A flock migrating 
to the north had espied the mallard on the pond 
and had come down to investigate. 
gems of Golconda and South Africa and the 
royal robes of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
been spread upon the pond the effect could not 
have been more dazzling. Back and forth they 
swam, three hundred of them, the sunlight flash- 
ing from every feather. While the ranch held its 
breath in amazement the foolish dogs, overex- 
cited, rushed down upon them with wild barks. 
Then with a loud splash the whole flock rose and 
flew grandly away. They flew off to the icy north 
and they took Saladin with them. 
him more. 

Words cannot express the grief of the aban- 
doned Starry-Eyed. For a space she, like Rachel, 
could not be comforted, but Haroun rose to the 
occasion. He didn’t laugh in demoniac glee and 
say “I told you so”; on the contrary he caressed 
her, smoothed her ruffled feathers, told her that a 
good, faithful domestic gander was worth a dozen 
harum-scarum mallards who didn’t know their 
own mind; then he took her to the sunny side of 
the pond and gently led her mind away from her 
sorrow to matters domestic, and never nagged her 
once. And thus they sit on sunny days, the 
present a delight, the past a memory. 


We never saw 


Human 


husbands may make a note of it. 


Expression in Dogs 


It would surprise any intelligent dog who was 
accustomed to having his language understood to 
find how many persons, even among those who 
have always had dogs about them, think that a dog 
only expresses his great emotions in sound. Such 
persons know the glad bark and the painful howl, 
but the little expressive ‘sniffs’ pass by the at- 
tention unheeded. 

My dog has a very amusing manner of express- 
ing himself by sniffing, and I have become quite 
accustomed to watch for and interpret this lan- 
guage of his. I call him to me and offer him a 
I offer him toast, but he 

“Sniff,” he says.’ 
But he eats it. 

He is comfortably lying under his favorite table 
and I call him,—‘‘Come, speak to your Missy ; she 
wants to rub your old head.” “Sniff,” he answers. 
“Why do you disturb me now ?” 


was expecting cake. 
nothing better ?”’ 


“Have you 


Had all the © 
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I promise him early in the morning that when [' 
go out he shall go too, but circumstances oblige me 
to change my plans,so when he comes barking to 
the door expecting to go with me I have to explain 
that I am going so far I cannot take him. “Sniff,” 
he replies. ‘You should have thought of that be- 
fore.” Then he goes away and lies down. 

I have found his sense of justice so keen that 
he always has right on his side when he expresses 
his disapproval by a sniff. I have had friends 
argue with me that he sniffs because he has a cold 
and that I am quite mistaken in interpreting an 
expressive sniff as meaning anything, but I have 
observed most carefully, and he never sniffs unless 
he is somewhat aggrieved. If he has been naughty 
he knows he is in the wrong and never makes this 
sound, but will do anything I tell him to do with- 
a protest. Cornelia J. Chadwick. 

Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. 


The Hermit and his Friends * 


Azamet the vizier had been raised by Sultan 
Mahmoud to the highest office inthe empire. As 
soon as he was established in his position he tried 
to reform many abuses, but the nobles and imaums 
plotted against him. 

Deprived of his property and deserted by his 
friends, Azamet withdrew to the wilderness of 
Khorasan, where he lived alone in a hut of his own 
building, and planted a little garden by the side of 
a brook. 

He had lived a hermit’s life for two years, when 
Usbeck, one of his old friends, found his dwelling- 
place. 

The sage met the vizier about a mile from his hut ; 
the two friends recognized each other and embraced, 
while Usbeck shed tears; Azamet, on the contrary, 
smiled, and his eyes beamed with joy. ‘Thanks be 
to God, who gives strength to the unfortunate,”’ 
said Usbeck. ‘*The man who had a gorgeous 
palace in the rich plains of Ghilem is contented 
with a hut in the wildest part of Khorasan !’ 

Presently when they drew near Azamet’s hut 
they heard a young horse neigh and saw him come 
galloping to meet them. When he came near 
Azamet he caressed him and ran home before 
him. 

Usbeck saw two fine heifers come from a pasture 
near by and run back and forth near Azamet as if 
offering him their milk; they began to follow him. 


* Translated from the French of A. de Beaupré. 


Soon after two goats with their kids ran down _ 


from a steep rock, showing by their gambols their 

delight at seeing their master, and began to frolic 

around him. , 
Then four or five sheep came out of a little or- 


chard, bleating and bounding, to lick Azamet’s 


hand as he patted them, smiling. At the same 
moment a few pigeons and a multitude of other 
birds which were chirping on the trees in the or- 
chard flew upon his head and shoulders. He went 
into the little yard near his cabin and a cock saw 


him and crowed for joy; at this noise several hens 


ran, cackling, to greet their master. 
But the signs of joy and love which all these 
animals showed were as nothing compared to those 


of two white dogs that were waiting for Azamet at” 
‘J thedoor. 


They did not run to meet him, but 
seemed to show him that they had been faithful 
sentinels over the house which their master had 
placed in their care. 
entered they caressed him lovingly, fawning upon 
him, throwing themselves at his feet, and only 
leaping up to lick his hands. When he gave them 


caresses they seemed beside themselves with de- 


light and stretched themselves at their master’s 
feet. . 

Usbeck smiled at this sight. ‘*Well,” said the 
vizier, ‘‘you see that I am now as I have been from 
childhood, the friend of all created things. I tried 
to make men happy, but they would not let me. I 


make these animals happy and I take pleasure in 


their affection and gratitude. You see that even 


though I am in the wilderness of Khorasan I have 


companions, and love and am beloved.”’ 


The Chicago Post thus describes a wedding in 


which a pet dog figured: The bride ‘‘stood at the 
altar, promising to love, honor and obey, while 


she clasped in her shapely arms a delicate white 5 


poodle. The dog was attired in a going away cos- 
tume of light blue ribbon, but we are not advised 
as to the gown of the bride. 
that a woman who is a good mother to a dog 
makes a good wife, and we felicitate the bride- 
groom on the auspicious beginning of his romance. 
The plan of substituting dogs for bridesmaids is an 


excellent one. Dogs are more tractable and less 


As soon, however, as he 


It has been observed ° 


inclined to quarrel with the bride over the choice — 


of colors.”’ 


The giant bees in India build combs ten feet in 
height. 


ape call the lower animals. 
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The Story of Flight 


We are constantly hearing how close to the 


heart these devoted friends of man creep that we. 


Here 1s a letter just re- 
ceived: 


I have a poem I should like very much to have 
you publish in Our Fourfooted Friends. 
memory of my little companion who has gone to 


It is in 


sleep after eleven years of faithful devotion and love. 
He was all the poem says, and more, and it would 
be a source of comfort to me if you would print it. 


TO FLIGHT: 


Never again shall his leaping welcome 
Hail my coming at eventide. 

Never again shall his dancing footfall 
Range the garden from side to side. 

Only a dog! do you say while smiling? 
Only a dog! but a love to prize. 

The deepest faith I have found in living 
Lay in the depths of his soft brown eyes. 

Nor frost of winter nor heat of summer 
Could make him pause if my footsteps led, 

And mem’ry holds in a treasured casket 
The thought of a love that cannot be dead. 


Flight was a King Charles spaniel and only six 
weeks old when I bought him. 
gent that even when a puppy if he was playing 
too hard and I would shake my head at him he 


He was so intelli- 


would stop. 
When our cat had kittens Flight was very much 


interested and pleased. He would watch his 


- when I heard a strange noise on the stairs. 


chance and when the mother left her babies he 
would step quietly up to them, take them gently 
into his mouth and carry them one at a time to 
his own basket, where he would take care of them 
till the cat returned, then she would take them out 
of his basket and carry them back to her own. 
This was done every day until they grew big 
enough to get in and out of the basket themselves. 

He was very fond of going out in the carriage, 
and I took him almost every day. He could tell 
by the gown I had on whether it meant a drive or 
the house. He was very fond of my horse and 
would kiss her and ride on her back. 
I put on my driving gloves and hat he knew he 
I never went without him 


The minute 


was going to drive. 
but once during the eleven years he was with me. 
Then he was ill with congestion of the lungs, and 
he felt so badly that I did not go out driving again 
until he could go. 

After Flight had his illness the doctor said our 
room was too cold for him to sleep in without some 


protection, and cut out a woollen sweater for him 


When he thought it was bedtime 
he would take his sweater in his mouth and a little 


to wear nights. 


stuffed cloth cat he played with and come to me, 
asking as plainly as a child could to be put to bed. 
His affection for that little stuffed cat was most- 
amusing. He would not go to bed without it, al- - 
though sometimes he had to hunt all over the house 
to find it. When he was in his bed he would tuck 
the little cat under his chin, and there it would be 
If I disturbed it when I got up 


in the night to cover him up jt must be found and 


in the morning. 


given to him, otherwise he would cry for it.’ He 
would wash it all over with his tongue, just as he 
had seen the mother cat wash her kittens. 

It was never necessary to scold Flight; if he did 
anything wrong I only had to shake my head and 
say No, in a kind tone of voice, and he at once 
obeyed. He was very sensitive, and a cross word 
hurt him like a blow. 

One winter I was obliged to go south, and that 
was the only time I left him. I had a faithful 
maid to look after him and a friend, both of whom 
loved him. While I was gone he learned several 
little tricks such as jumping through a hoop and 
over a stick. JI had been home only a few days 
It was 
Flight coming downstairs with a cane in _ his 
mouth. 


much as to say, ‘*See what I can do!” and begen 


He laid it on the floor, looked at me as 
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jumping over it, which was the first I knew of his 
accomplishment. 

His was a happy life, and he returned all the 
happiness he received by his unfailing devotion 
tome. If I went out where I could not take him 
I left him sorrowful, and found him on my return 
watching for me. Then such a welcome as I re- 
ceived! How could any one fail to appreciate 
such love? 

He was sick two months and everything was 
done for him. Icared for him myself, and had 
the most skilled veterinary doctors, but it was of 
no avail. 
little life passed away. 
to meet him. Why not? He was more faithful, 
sincere, steadfast and loving than mankind. He 
did good by giving love and obedience, and he 


made other lives happier through his own happi- 


After much suffering that loving, joyous 
In another world I hope 


ness. He lived up to the best there was in him, 
and how many of us with all our intelligence can 
say as much for ourselves? 

Eleven years of constant, loving, faithful compan- 
ionship ! 
body of Flight in a ‘little casket marked with his 
name and age, and that a myrtle-covered grave in 
my grounds marks where he lies? No one who 
has ever truly known and appreciated the faithful 


heart of a loving dog.—Ella F. Swan. 


Gideon 


Gideon was one of the brightest of our very 
bright series of pets. His colors were yellow and 
white. We brought him home one November day 
from.the corner grocery store because he was so 
cold. From drinking ice-cold milk his digestion 
had almost been destroyed. We had one big cat, 
so the little yellow ball of a kitten was taken to 
our chamber at night. Our warm house made him 
so happy that he sang surprisingly loud songs to 
“us; thus we named him Gideon, from “Gideon’s 
band,” an immense music box once heard years 
ago at Barnum’s circus. . 

One night as we were getting ready to retire, 
suddenly our bureau seemed transformed into a 
music box. At first we were puzzled, for it seemed 
too much to believe that so much harmony could 
come from an atom of yellow and white fur that 
could sit in one of our hands, but underneath the 
bureau we found the little musician, purring so 
loudly that the sound seemed to come up through 
every crack. 


Who should wonder that I placed the’ 


Gideon often Heat his position in a hair as in- 
the photograph, for he loved’ to be combed, and — 


this was a comfortable way to sit. 


One day as- 


mother was looking at his round face she placed a 
He seemed to be pleased with | 


cap on his head. 


this attention, so a bonnet was made for him, and ea 


it became one of his tricks to sit as if for a photo-_ 


graph until every one was tired laughing. When ares 


_we stopped laughing he would move as a Me real- 


ized the fuh was over. 


He was one of those animals who could see a 
To some animals, like some people, life is a 
always a serious matter, while other animals are > 


joke. 


full of real humor, and Gideon was one of that A 


kind.—L. E. Bennett. 


Dinah 


About eighteen years ago we moved to the farm > = ie 


which we now occupy, and being somewhat — 
troubled with rats I looked for a young kitten, 


which I could bring up, as I needed a cat on. = 


the premises which would not trouble the chickens. 
I procured from a friend a little black kitten which 


I named Dinah. At the time she was abouta year ae og 


old we were raising a great many ducks, and one 
cold night we brought a young brood into the back _ 
room to keep them warm. : 


the middle of the box brooding them. Some were 
asleep and some were running over her. 


I taken good care of them?” 


Dinah is still alive, and although aiite deae is a 
enjoying a peaceful old age on the farm where she 


has spent such a Coe life of usefulness. —G. A. 
Blood. 


On going to them to” he 
put them out in the morning we found Dinah in- a 


nF tack ae 
her out very carefully, thinking she must have — a 
crushed some of them, but every one was safe. — et 
She gave a loud purr as much as to say : ‘“Haven’t — a 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


I received a letter last week calling my attention 
to a form of cruelty which is so generally encour- 
aged that it seems almost hopeless to combat it. 
_ The writer, who has: had very direct and accurate 


information, says: ‘‘I have been asked to call your | 


attention to the pitiful condition and cruel treat- 
ment of the animals used in vaudeville shows. I 
have been told by one who has seen and knows that 
. the animals are not only confined in cages so small 


ae they are unable to move, but many are starved and 


_ beaten in order to make them perform their tricks, 

especially the dogs that jump from great heights. 
I wish something might be started to bring the 
matter to public notice. In London at one time 
the humane society sent out notices asking the pub- 
lic to refrain from patronizing the shows where 


animals are exhibited.”’ 


I most heartily agree with the writer of this let- 
ter, and earnestly hope that as we advance in civi- 
lization all exhibitions of trained animals and all 
“shows of wild animals will be ranked among the 
cruelties of the past. The way to bring this much 
needed reform about is through educating the young 
not to enjoy any show in which domestic or wild 
_ animals are forced to bear a part. Man can choose 
for himself and express his dislike of any career, 
but we force these helpless animals into unnatural 
and painful conditions, and they are at our mercy 
—they cannot help themselves. One of the most 
painful and revolting stories of these trained ani- 
mals was the account given of the death of the 

Park elephant Tom, who was forced to swallow 
590 grains of cyanide of potassium and lingered 

in agony for over half an hour before he died. 
This elephant had been kept in a cage heavily 
bound with chains for months because in his ha- 
_tred for captivity he had become dangerous. These 
months of misery were worse even than his death. 
Other instances of the prolonged torture of ele- 
phants after they had ministered for years to man’s 
cupidity and children’s entertainment might be 
given. There should be a national humane society 
strong enough to make such things illegal and im- 
' possible. 


boy can write such a tine argument against this 


But it is a hopeful sign when a school- 


sort of ‘‘entertainment” as I have given under 


- Helps for Teachers. 


Mlle. Janotha, court pianist to the German em- 
peror, believes very thoroughly in the absolute 
“luck” brought her by her fine black cat, White 
Heather, who has been caressed by the hands of 
more famous people, possibly, than any other animal 
in the world. Queen Alexandra wrote to his mis- 
tress, ‘‘The cat is lovely.” Queen Victoria also 
gave several special audiences to White Heather 
that seemed to be thoroughly appreciated both by 
the petted animal and the royal lady. 

It is pleasant to know that when any supersti- 
tion is attached to a cat it is a belief that she 
brings good luck. There are ignorant people who 
profess to believe that it brings bad luck to take a 
cat when a family moves, but one such woman 
said to me recently: ‘‘I never had worse luck fol- 
low me than I did when I moved and left my cat.’’ 
Would that all families guilty of this cruelty might 
be brought to the same conclusion, even if it had 
to be through ill luck or misfortune. 


The Cab Horse 


Pity the sorrows of a poor cab horse, 
Whose jaded limbs have many a mile to go, 
Whose weary days are drawing to a close, 
And but in death will he a rest e’er know. 


When the cold winds of dreary winter rage 

And snow and hail come down in blinding sheet, 
And people refuge seek neath roof or arch, 

The cab horse stands unsheltered in the street. 


His legs.are stiff, his shoulders rubbed and sore, 
His knees are broken and his sight is dim, 

But no physician comes his wounds to heal ; 
The lash is all that’s given him. 


Perchance a well-kept hunter in his youth, 

Or carriage horse, sleek groomed and fed with care ; 
Now pedler’s cart or cab must be his fate, 

Scant rest, scant bed and often scanter fare. 


Oh, faithful servant, and is this his meed? 
Has human gratitude no place to-day ? 


‘And in this vaunted, progress-making age 


Do we then so much good with ill repay. 


He has not many friends to plead his cause ; 
He has not speech his own wrongs to outpour ; 
Pity the sorrows of a poor cab horse ; 
Give him relief, and heaven will bless your store. 
Humane Educator. 


Kind words, kind thoughts, kind acts make life 
beautiful. | 
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HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS 


The Central High School, Buffalo, New York, 
publishes a little monthly magazine at fifty cents 
a year called The Calendar, which reflects great 
credit on teachers and scholars. The following 
prize essay taken from a number recently sent me 
is so good I wish that every teacher would read it 
aloud to her pupils. The subject is: 


The Caging and Training of Wild Animals. 


Is the caging and training of wild animals jus- 
tifiabler 

The ordinary thoughtless person answers the 
question in some such way as this: ‘¢ Of course 
itis! It’s certainly not only right but commend- 
. able to put wild animals in cages that we may see 
and study them. ‘The owners of circus menage- 
ries and the founders of zoos are publie bene- 
factors and educators. And those who risk their 
lives training animals to do tricks for our amuse- 
ment deserve great encouragement. There’s noth- 
ing I enjoy more than seeing a trained animal per- 
form. It’s education and pleasure combined.” 

Now any fair-minded person, whichever view 
he takes of this question, can readily see that such 
an answer is most selfish. In the thoughtless per- 
son’s eyes it is his enjoyment, his instruction, that 
justifies caging and training wild animals. <A 
little investigation will show that these are the two 
most important arguments advanced. Perhaps 
education will be placed in the foreground as ap- 
pearing a more laudable reason. But the chief 
and secret reason for favoring the training of wild 
animals is human vanity, which is flattered by the 
display of man’s power over beasts. Such are the 
motives of those upholding the affirmative answer 
to this question. . 

Let us next consider the claim that education 
and enjoyment can be derived from seeing caged 
and performing animals. A person who can get 
any education from seeing lean, frantic animals 
pacing up and down cramped cages is _ extraordi- 
nary. Only a hard-hearted man can enjoy watch 
ing the poor imprisoned creatures moving con- 
stantly, despairingly, about their miserable dens. 
What education is there in seeing lions form pyra- 
mids or drugged elephants dragging their huge 


bodies around an arena in distorted and painful 
positions? Can any of the advocates of training 
animals tell us of what educational value it is to 
see tigers on a teeter, bears balancing on balls, 
monkeys riding dog-back, or jaguars climbing 
ladders? Is it not creating a false impression to 
witness animals doing these unnatural tricks, and 
doing a positive mental harm, rather than impart- 
ing education? fe 

One would get a more correct idea of wild ani- 
mals and their mode of life by visiting a museum 
and observing mounted animal groups, showing 
the animals in their habitual actions, such as hunt- 
ing and instructing their young. Nowadays skil- 
ful taxidermists put a degree of life and action 
into their mounted groups that the poor, quelled 
creatures of the menagerie and performing arena 
almost entirely lack. 

As for pleasure, was it enjoyable last summer to 
see Mademoiselle Morelli punch her jaguars with 
a prodding. iron until they did her will, to watch — 
‘Bio Liz,” the elephant, drag herself around the 
arena by her forelegs, and to see Herr Desbeck — 
pommelling a small bear with a heavy trainer’s 
whip because the creature lost its balance on a 
rolling ball. A great many more instances. might 
be presented to show that the education to be de- 
rived from witnessing trained animal exhibitions 
is largely imaginary and that the enjoyment is 
denied to the tender-hearted. 

So far we have considered this question from 
the human standpoint only, but in this humane- 
age we have come to take into account the rights 
of all creatures. Not many decades ago it was’ 
thought entirely proper to confine men in filthy 
prisons for debt. Those who asserted that this 
might not be just and right were ridiculed as sen-- 
timental reformers. Thus, some years ago, the 
thought that the capture and training of wild ani- 
mals is unjust was not present in the most humane — 
and advanced minds. To-day.it is generally ac- 
cepted that every sentient being has its rights and 
that these rights should be protected. | 

When wild animals living a free and natural 
life are captured these rights are taken away. 
They are placed in small cages with barely sufh- 
cient room to change their positions. Their happi- 
ness is destroyed, their health wrecked. For, as 
Ouida says, ‘‘Freedom of choice and action is the 
first condition of animal happiness.” Frank C. 
Bostock, known as the ‘‘animal king,” states in a 
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magazine article, ‘‘Few animals in captivity are 
altogether healthy.” He also admits that when a 
trainer no longer inspires fear he is useless. 

It would be sad enough were the injustice to 
stop with removal from natural conditions to un- 
healthy menageries, but no! The animals must 
be trained to increase their value. Oh, the un- 
speakable, the concealed horrors of animal train- 
ing! Spiked collars, sharp gads and hooks, star- 
vation and floggings, are called into use to bring 
God’s creatures into submission. Fear of torture 
makes them slink and crouch at a sharp word 
from their trainer. How eloquent this is of their 
education behind the scenes! Any one can see the 
cruelty of caging and training the happy, free, rov- 
ing inhabitants of the forests and plains. And no 
one will maintain that cruelty is justifiable. 

In this essay I hope it has been proved that the 
caging and training of wild animals is unjusti- 
fiable; first, because it is selfish; second, because 
it is unnecessary for human development; third, 
because it infringes on animals’ rights; fourth, 
_ because it involves hideous cruelty..—_Louis W. 
Fehr, ’02. 


No compositions have been sent in yet in answer 
to last month’s offer of a choice in books for the 
best composition on certain subjects, but the offer 
is renewed, and it is certainly to be hoped that 
- some school teacher will encourage the advance- 
ment of humane education by asking her pupils to 
write compositions on one of the following sub- 
jects: 

What our fourfooted friends do for us. 
How we ought to treat the lower animals. 
What we can do for the horse. 

What we can do for the dog. 

What we can do for the cat. 


For the two best compositions one of the fol- 
lowing books may be chosen: Friends and Help- 
ers, by S. J. Eddy; Dicky Downey, by Mrs. Pat- 
terson; Two Dogs and a Donkey, by A. G. 
Plympton. Send at any time to Editor of Our 
Fourfooted Friends, 68 Carver street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The competition is open to all 
readers of this paper in any city or state. 


Lighter loads should be put on teams in slip- 
pery weather. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A letter has been sent containing the following 
excellent suggestions : 

While the streets are in such a slippery condi- 
tion too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of seeing that the owners of horses 
keep them well shod. The loads of the poor 
creatures are seldom lightened, and very few streets 
are sanded or improved in any way, hence the ne- 
cessity of insisting upon the frequent sharpening of 
the horses’ shoes. One cannot walk many blocks 
without encountering the painful sight of a fallen 
horse struggling to regain his feet, while other 
horses quiver with fear lest they fall. Added to 
this is the brutal treatment of some of the drivers. 
It is the duty of every citizen to remonstrate and 
to remain until justice is done the poor dumb 
creature. Let us not forget that he, like ourselves, 
is here without choice, possesses the same five 
senses, and is governed by the same physical laws, 
and is wholly at our mercy. The caretakers of 
these horses, those men who help form that 
mighty throng of laborers whose cause is advo- 
cated by thousands of eloquent tongues and pens, 
should remember those that serve them faithfully 
and uncomplainingly. More food and water, 
lighter loads and sharper shoes for the horses dur- 
ing this cold weather will result in a saving of 
time and money, and more important still, the suf- 
fering of the animals and the distress of those who 
witness these scenes will be lessened. 


We do not half take into account the love a dog 
or a cat may have for his master or mistress, or the 
dumb, helpless misery of an animal accustomed to 
be loved when deprived of such affection. Food 
and shelter are not enough to make happiness for 
a fourfooted animal any more than fora man or a 
woman. A discerning person knows when any 
creature loves him for himself and is dependent on 
him for happiness, and it is the greatest kindness to 
put a pet that is deprived of love beyond the chance 
of suffering for that love it had grown to depend 
upon. Meatand drink are not all the requirements 
for a contented, cheerful life either for man or 


beast. 


[2 


Care of Sheep 

As this little paper goes to many country places 
it may be well to say a word about sheep. If any 
sheep farmer is so cruel-as to let his flock stay out 
of doors without shelter from the cold and the 


storms and without sufficient food or water, let 


not that man think he will be a gainer in the end. . 


Cruel neglect of our useful fourfooted friends low- 
ers the man and eventually is an injury to him in 
every way. Sheep should have a shelter provided 
even if it is only a shed covered with thatch and 
facing away from the cold winds. On some of the 
islands on the coast of Maine hundreds of sheep die 


every winter from hunger, thirst and cold. This 


statement has been verified by fishermen and by an 


agent of a humane society who made investigations 
Hlow can a man lie warm and 
snug in his bed and sleep when he knows that the 
cruel winds and drifting snow are beating about his 
flock of sheep huddled together for warmth they 
cannot get? 


on these islands. 


Such men should be turned out inthe 
storm themselves and kept there until they come to 
a realizing sense of their cruelty. 


There is nothing meaner than barbarous and cruel 
treatment of the dumb creatures.—John Bright. 


/ 
/ 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
_ AND NOTES 


The public meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League, held Tuesday, January 27, at 3.30 P. M. 


in the Park Street vestry, was very largely attended, © 


the vestry being well filled, and much interest was 


shown in the work. The meeting was opened by 


a short address from Dr. John L. Withrow, pastor 


of the church. 
dent’s report, which will be printed in full and 
ready for circulation about the last of this month. 


This was followed by the presi- 


In it the great increase of work was noted. 
ing the year the League has received and cared for 


either by humanely putting to death or by placing — 


in good homes 1,027. dogs, 5,419 cats, 3,098 kit- 


tens, 49 birds, 8 guinea pigs, 6 rabbits, 4 toads, 1 


squirrel and 1 turtle. Many of the dogs and 


cats were diseased; some were in almost a dying - 
condition when the agents of the League took them 
in charge; some were taken away from boys who | 


were torturing them to death; some were given up 
by persons either moving into flats where animals 
could not be kept, or leaving the city. 


Special cases of cruelty had been reported from 
Winthrop, where some boys organized a regular 
cat hunt and went out with sling shots and a dog 
on this cruel sport. Extreme cases of cruelty had 
been reported from South Boston. 
of work has been done by the League in this latter 
place in rescuing animals, but with two exceptions 
no assistance amounting to more than an occasional 


membership fee of one dollar, or a donation of 
twenty-five. cents, has been given to the League.. 
A great many visits have been made by our agents © 


to Dorchester, also, and some exceedingly sad cases 


of suffering and starving dogs and cats might be | 


recorded, yet Dorchester has given but very little 
help to the League. . 


The League received 423 new members during 
the year, making the list of members now 1,852. 
Some of these members, however, neglect to pay 
their annual dues, which is a disappointment to 
the League. Surely every one interested in taking 


Dur-— 


A great deal - 


all these homeless, suffering. animals off the streets 


should be glad to pay the small sum of one dollar 
for associate membership or five for active mem- 
bership every year to help pay the expenses of this 
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much needed work. Through the year it has been 
necessary to employ two men and sometimes three 
to go in the various directions they are called, and 
Even 
this has not been sufficient and extra help for the 


to do a part of the cleaning of the house. 


inside and the outside work has been necessary at 
times. ‘The matron, living in the house, has more 
than she can do, also the clerk, and when an occa- 
sional complaint comes that there is not always 
some one free to give her time to going over the 
house with visitors, we answer that we would 
gladly employ such an assistant were the means 


furnished for that purpose. 


There is a committee on giving away the dogs 


and cats, of which committee Miss Miriam Hilliard 
The League is glad 
_to hear of good homes for dogs and cats, but owing 


is the very efficient chairman. 


to unfortunate experiences we are obliged to have 
certain rules in regard to investigating homes be- 
fore the animals are given away, unless known 


‘references are given. There is now also a house 


committee who lighten the responsibility of the 


president, and an entertainment committee. 


Following the president’s report Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln made a most interesting address, and of- 
fered one hundred dollars, the interest of it to be 
used each year in giving a silver medal to the boy 
or girl who had performed an especially commend- 
This gen- 
Dr. 


Francis H. Rowley gave an entertaining talk, illus- 


able act of kindness to some animal. 
-erous proposition met with great favor. 


3 trating by a witty anecdote the hope that all present 
had ‘‘come to stay’? and would steadily stand by 
and assist the work. 
the need of humane work generally, and the meet- 
ing closed, but before the vestry was emptied a 
number of donations had been received and sub- 
scriptions taken for Our Fourfooted Friends. 


In the report I gave at the public meeting I 
stated that the net proceeds of the fair, December 
1, which many of ‘the readers of this paper so gen- 
erously helped, were $2,863.12. It is particularly 
gratifying to know how much interest this little 
paper awakened in the fair, and that not only 
members near at hand gave generous help, but 
beautiful articles were sent from New Jersey, New 
York, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 


Mr. E. H. Clement spoke on 


and probably other states I cannot think of this 
moment. A great many articles were sent from 
distant towns, and I hope the splendid success of 
the fair will be ample reward to all the kind 
friends who assisted us. I must make special 
mention of a package of valuable books sent from 
London by Mrs. Florence Suckling, one of the 
prominent workers in the Battersea Home for 


Lost Dogs. 


The money from the fair will be devoted to the 
purchase of a place where we can have more room 
and do our work to better advantage. Yesterday 
(January 31) I stood about six o’clock looking 
into the little room we call our kennels. Sunday 
was again almost upon us, a day when there is no 
chance to give away dogs, yet often they must be 
received, and as I looked my heart sank within 
me, and | said to myself, How can we stay here 
month? We should not stay another 


week. The room was full of dogs—one very 


another 


large St. Bernard; one almost as large, cross be- 
tween a St. Bernard and a Newfoundland; setters, 
terriers,—some very good looking, some very ill 
looking,—crowded together in that little space. 
Inside the house were smaller dogs that could not 
be placed in the kennels. One tiny creature, on 
three legs, just brought there, found shivering out in 
a field in Jamaica Plain; one bright little black 
and tan; one small, white mongrel, thin and 
starved, eagerly chewing on a bone he had been 
presented with from the kitchen. I am _ not 
ashamed to say that I went out and down the street 
in tears thinking how comfortable we could make 
these waifs and outcasts with a sum of money 
only one tenth as large as I see given every week 
to other charities. If twenty men would give one 
thousand dollars each how quickly we could pay 
for our place. Two women have given that sum 
and one has given two thousand toward the place 
we must have if our work is to be done humanely 


another summer. 


An appeal has recently been made through per- 
sonal notes from four of our directors asking for 
sums of ten dollars or upward from the person 
addressed. How easily many of our members 
could send ten dollars toward a new place, either 
from their own purse or as a joint contribution 
from friends. It only takes one hundred tens to 


make a thousand. 
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For the New Home 


In our January number we recorded the dona- 
tions received for our new home, which is an im- 
perative need. We are very thankful to be able 
to record other generous gifts given last month for 
the same purpose, and beg our friends to continue 
their kindness. It is pitiful to see the large num- 
ber of dogs we receive crowded into one small 
room, and some lives have to be sacrificed that 
might be saved could we keep dogs a longer time 
to find good homes for them. 

Donations recorded last month........ $3,421.00 

Donations received through directors.. 2,125.00 

Donations sent to the president from 
Miss Martha C. Codman.......... 


Mrs.:J; Amory Codman:. 257.255. 
Mrs. John EH. Hudson....... Sree, 600.00 


Mrs S27 ta me RAVer.: sani. ae heals 500.00 
WITS. Wee elt City. cio a arene 10.00 
Ola eee easter peo .... $8,656.00 


A compliment we should have preferred not to 
receive was a cat sent all the way from Norfolk, 
Virginia, by steamer, consigned to our care with 
very special instructions. As we do not take cats 
to board, and as the owner of the cat, who had to 
go to a hospital for several months, does not wish 
He is a 
very handsome pure Maltese, answering to the 
name of Billee, and we feel a special responsibility 
because his mistress is ill and sent him to us in 
her trouble, but we do not believe in sending cats 
or dogs so far to be cared for by strangers. 


him given away, we are in a quandary. 


Through the work of the League twelve very 
wild cats were taken from the basement of a hotel 
last month. Our kind volunteer helper, Miss 
M——, went to the hotel six nights and stayed in 
the cellar kitchen until she succeeded in getting 
them as they ventured up through some hole in 
the floor in search of food. Five were also taken 


from a vacant store. 


As the summer approaches we shall again have 
many inquiries for private boarding places where 
cats and dogs can be sent and where there are not 
a number, as in kennels. These animals who have 
been accustomed to special petting and individual 
care do not like to be put into cages or kennels 
for the summer but need a home and some one to 
notice them and treat them with affection. 


There is an occupation open for women who 
are fond of little dogs which I think has not been 
thought of. I imagine there are many persons 
owning small dogs who would gladly pay to have 
them taken out for exercise, also given a bath. I 
have found a» young schoolgirl who for a reason- 
able sum will take my little dog out in the morning 
before school when I cannot go with him myself, 
and I recommend this employment as healthful 
and pleasant. | 


A lady who has several charming little toy ter- 
riers asked me if I knew whether she could find a 
“kennel maid”? in America. She said in England 
this occupation was regularly recognized. 


We must have new and larger kennels fitted up 
for our dogs before hot weather. Who will help 
us a little or much toward getting this great need 
filled ? Checks or money for this, or for member- 
ship fees, or subscriptions to this paper may be 
sent to Mrs. Huntington Smith, president, or Liv- 
ingston Cushing, treasurer, of Animal Rescue 
League, 68 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


The officers of the Animal Rescue League are 
as follows: Mrs. Huntington Smith, president ; 
Livingston Cushing, treasurer; Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, secretary. Vice-presidents are Edward — 
H: Clement, Mrs. H: H.-A. Beachiaeaire: 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. John L. Withrow, D. D., 
Mrs. Ezra Thayer. Directors are Mrs. J. MB: 


Churchill, Edward H. Clement, Livingston Cush- . 


ing, Mrs. William Endicott, Jr., George A. O. 
Ernst, Miss Annie E. Fisher, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, D. D., Miss Julia Hilliard, Miss Helen 
Loring, Rev. Francis H. Rowley, D. D., Hunting- — 
ton Smith, Mrs. Huntington Smith, Rev. Walter 
E. C. Smith, Miss M. H. Whitwell, Miss Helen 
Willard. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a © 
Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 
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DOG BREAD 


5,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 
Send Trial Order 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


pho! 


TRADE MARK. 


Pedigree Blanks Free 


Far aa UiOCLEANFINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals, 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


——__ EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


Exceptional Facilities, 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
MAIL ORDERS 


Will receive prompt and careful atten- 
ion. 


~ Parker, Lewis & Co. 


THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES. & CO. 


Trade Mark. 


3 STORES: 
50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 
ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


Communion Service, 


Made of several materials, with or 
without handle. 


Write for particulars. 
x = GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 and 258 Washington Street = = = Boston, Mass. 


Individual 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


appress E,. L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Hele 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. 


Fully illustrated. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


The text and the illustra- 


tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 
Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Gould’s 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 


Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


Stickney’s Bird World. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COTFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN .¥,EVERVTAING FOR THE DOG. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


68 Carver Street, 


Office 
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House Dog en Cat Baskets, 
FROM $2.00 to $4.50 EACH. . 


Dog Carrying Baskets, 
$3.00 to $3.50 EACH. . 
Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, 
$3.00 to $22.00 EACH. 


COMPLETE LINE OF DOG COLLARS, REMEDIES, 
BISCUIT, ETC. 
Send or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


